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clergy; and, since some at least were rewarded for the informa-
tion they supplied, the charge may occasionally have been
justified. Certainly there was every opportunity afforded for
the gratification of the dislike or envy that a section of parish-
ioners not infrequently felt against their pastor. The most care-
ful examination of the evidence, in recent years, leads to the
conclusion that 'numerous examples, to prove the corrupt
practices of accusers and the injustice of the parliamentary
committee, may be found in Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy9.1
The causes of ejection were many. As a rule political
grounds had at least as much weight as ecclesiastical with the
local committees, and instances arc known of clergymen who
were deprived of their livings for disaffection alone. It is quite
certain that charges of disaffection to parliament claimed far
more victims than accusations of vice. The commonest vice
alleged against the clergy was tippling, but accusations of im-
morality are not uncommon.
The ejected clergy probably formed about a third of their
whole number. The fates of these three thousand or more were
varied. A small minority, including such men as Morley or
Cosin,2 preferred voluntary exile to any compromise with the
victorious party in England. They were often exceedingly poor
and sometimes in danger of actual starvation. Of those who
remained in England, all who had demonstrated their hostility
to the parliamentary cause were not only deprived of their
benefices but committed to prison. In the beginning they were
shut up in the ordinary London jails, but later were lodged in
Lambeth Palace and other sequestered buildings. The remain-
ing two-thirds of the clergy, who were not ejected, were sub-
jected to the same annoyances as the Anglican layman.
All Anglicans were now the victims of severe restrictions. In
the first place, the use of the Book of Common Prayer was
strictly forbidden, not only in churches and chapels, but even
in family worship, under penalty of a year's imprisonment for
the third offence.3 There had been substituted the Directory,
whose use during the protectorate was made optional accord-
ing to the wishes of the parishioners. In one parish, therefore,
a rigid presbyterian might be following the liturgical forms
x G. B. Tatham, The Puritans in Power (*9i3)> p, 73.
* After the Restoration, George Morley became bishop of Winchester, John
Cosin of Durham.          3 Ordinance of 36 Aug, 1645 (Actsand Ordinances, i. 755-7).